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EDUCATION. 


By the Rev. M. R. Lutener.* 

On taking up my pen to write on the subject of Education, 
there is for the moment only one idea quite clear before me, 
that I must have been in a most audaciously reckless frame of 
mind on the day that I accepted your invitation. 

It is partly to justify my own audacity that I commence with 
a quotation from Herbert Spencer that will be familiar to all of 
you. at any rate all who are members of the Parents’ Union. 

“ The greatest defect in our programme of education is entirely 
overlooked,” says Spencer : “ while many years are spent by a 
boy in gaining knowledge of which the chief value is that it con- 
stitutes ‘ the education of a gentleman ’ ; and while many years 
are spent by a girl in those decorative acquirements which fit 
her for evening parties ; not an hour is spent by either in pre- 
paration for that gravest of all responsibilities— the management 
of a family. And yet the subject which involves all other 
subjects, and therefore the subject in which all education should 
culminate, is the theory and practice of Education.” 

The results of this, which Spencer calls the greatest defect in 
our programme of education is thus described by Richter . 
the secret variances of a large class of ordinary fathers \\ere 
brought to light, and laid down as a plan of studies and rea in *»> 
catalogued for a moral education, they would run somevvia 
after this fashion : In the first hour, pure morality must be rea 
to the child ; in the second, mixed morality, or that whic \ 
be applied to one’s own advantage ; in the third, Do you ^ 
see that your father docs so and so? in the fourth, 
little, and this is only fit for grown-up people ’ ; in the fi 1 1, 
chief matter is, that you should succeed in the world, an ec ^ 
something in the State ’ ; in the sixth, * Not the tempora . 


* Address delivered to the Altrincham Rranch oi the P.N.E. 
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‘ ,1 n K t™e\athe^ur/ h ° T' 1 ' ° f - the seventh, 

' Hut defend yourself bravely |7an" d ^ k '” d ! thc ei6llth ' 
ninth, • Do no, make a „oiT e \ L Zu " ' ■“£* y ° U ’ ; in *• 
must not sit so quiet ’• in ih* i d , ’ the tenth ’ ‘ A ho Y 
parents better in the twelfth * Y ° U mUSt obc T your 

the hourly change of his principl S ° by 

tenableness and one-sidedness As r iv conceals their un- 
like him, nor yet like that lnrl ■ ? r 11S W ^ e ’ sbe * s neither 

with a bundle of p^ers uni q n n ' ,h ° Came °" *° ,h e ttage 
quiry, what “ *° tb ' L 

might be 

hundred arms, and a bundle of papers under eacir”' Thk'f 7 
of things is not readilv to be changed qi i ms state 

be any improvement; even that 
means , and among the means is discussion 

reason^or £ ^I^t^ a "< 

realised that there is perhaps only one thing in this wide world 
that a man or woman attempts to do without any preliminary 
study or serious preparation, and that is the most difficult and 
most important thing of all, the education of their children. 

e are here for discussion, to give a trial to the method of 
mee ,ng the evil suggested by Herbert Spencer. Then, at the out- 
set let us have clearly before us what is the subject we are goin- 
to discuss ; with all emphasis be it said, our subject is education 
and not mere instruction. That your children should be badly 
instructed in matters of geography, history, spelling, and so 
forth, is a matter of comparatively little importance ; that they 
should be badly educated is simply ruin. It has been said, “ Edu- 
cation is the end to be obtained, instruction is only one of the 
means , or again, ‘ Instruction is given in the class, education is 
given in the home, and amid natural surroundings.” 

This will be enough to indicate at starting the distinction 
between the two. 

The science of education is the science of building up a human 
character, and yet that statement fails to suggest the real diffi- 
culty of the matter ; it is more than this, it is thc science of 
making a human being build up his own character. Here 
indeed, at the outset is the first great point on which I want you 
vol. in. — so. 2. n 
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” fhe o-reat difficulty of the educational pro- 
to fix your attent !°"’ * - th w hi c h you have to grapple. I can 
blem, the main cl 1 y ^ illustrat ; 0 n ; the training of a young 
best bring it before y simple matter, because you fix your 
animal is a compai the an i ma l’s will, conquering it by a 

whole attention on j p ers istence, securing obedience ; but 

system of qme d the Matter is not of this simple nature, 
in the case of a > gide by s i<j e with the fact that the 

You have got o ! g ruined , unless it learns the duty of 

character you * t0 ot hers ; it is equally ruined unless 

ttmTo bright is strengthened until it is the one paramount 

C hv P oVtiie U task you are undertaking— to train a will at the 
L lofsubSon and victor To attempt to educate 
£t even clearly recognising the nature of the task before 
™u is to plunge headlong into those hopeless mcons^tences 
whkh have ruined the characters of such numbers of chddren- 
Z to go on, the nature of the difficulty has only to be stated 
to lead you, I think inevitably, to this conclusion. No matter 
whether a man is Atheist, Sceptic, or Christian, . * e Suesttou of 
religion faces him at once-not as an accident but as an utterly 
unavoidable factor on the first threshold of educational scien ^ 
That paradox of subduing and strengthening the will, the 
and centre of the whole educational process, mus 
appeal to a higher sanction, to a religion of some sort, disguise 

it under what name you will. ; n divi- 

I say a religion of some sort, some power beyond the in 

dual will. We say religion ; the sceptic takes as a substi afid 
side of religion, practically the duty towards our nci & > 

calls it altruism. .. MO i va i u es 

I am not here now to contrast the relative educa 1 > 

of the two appeals, the one to God, the other to an 1 ^ ap peal 
but simply to insist on what is so often forgotten, t ia ^ ^y the 
to a higher power is recognised as clearly by the seep | c ed ifice 
Christian, and in either case is the keystone of t 1C " 1 

of education. . , that r eligi° uS 

To attempt to educate children with the me ^y be 

education is a separate thing, of which more oi^ wron g, but 
given — to treat it as a side issue, I don t say 1 
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probkm dl t hat ’you're 1 °^ T ° f the who ^ 

first necessity of education is ' ^ W * tb> but snoring. The 

nature of yom- task tW C ° ns,stenc ^ *nd, in view of the 

either this idea of God or th^iJcaT^f 1 ? ° f COnsistenc y unl ess 
displayed inspiration of tL will th a 1 15 the Penally 

yet so submissive, if the character vn ^ g0t . t0 , be so - stron g and 
the stature of a perfect man v v ^ bm dm & is to reach 
accidental adjunct^ ? to educational Ve ' g 1 IOn . Cannot stand as an 
and centre of the whole of it • an 1 tm" ’ ^ mUSt be the hcart 
fairly the first great IrobTem’tha, \ ™ y ° U to face 

building work— the paradox of ”,?* . y ° U in y° ur character- 

for victory-then I VO ] & ^ ^ amed for submission and 

either God or Altruism. motive principle is not 

oro“t d ;: fOT l t°he g fa de t^ °m ' he V£ry threshold 

forgotten, but I now piss „„ to t t ° f a “ ^ 
sdentific study throw any light on thisiCto Irffil gmlt SZ 
and pn „c, pies to bear on praetical education; howt 
t iem, as it were, from being part of ourselves to become part of 

pracLTmX d d t0 7 ^ ^ * draw attention to the 

p actual method and main instrument in moral education > 

has H °- ie branC1 ° f SUenCe Which durin & the ] ast few years 
has made immense progress, which will, I am convinced, in the 

near future throw much light on this most important point of 
the educational problem. 1 

We are perhaps at present hardly prepared to accept the 

discoveries of hypnotism as a serious contribution to educational 
science. 

We hear that M. Voisin claims to have transformed by hyp. 
notic suggestion a woman whose character was unbearable, and 
to have made her gentle and affectionate to her husband, and 
thenceforth free from exhibitions of temper; or we hear that Dr. 
Liebault succeeded, by means of a single suggestion, in making 
a persistently idle boy diligent for a period of six weeks. We 
hear these things, and we accept the statement with a smile, or 
cry out with horror that we would rather our wife or child were 
naturally bad than hypnotically good. 

I agree with you in that, and yet I venture to maintain that 
the discoveries of the scientific hypnotists throw much light on 
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^ i trea tment of children, both in the nursery 
the proper education* ^ ^ going to ask you to consider 
and the schoolroom , . g already indicated in the small pro- 

very seriously the in^ ^ scien ce. But I must beg you to 
gress yet made i picture of hypnotism that is probably 

banish from youi sensational hypnotic exhibitions best 

famil i a bl y d a’re a “mewhat disgraceful parody of what 
known in El *f hyp „„ t is m of the Paris school. The 

fhe^ut^hypnotism of the 

^Xh^heTrythat hypnotism, when used in the treatment of 
lhe tneo y free wiU is erroneous; the originally 

r althy^nd ^ell-disposed subject, who has sunk into habits of 
healthy and * through temptation from surroundings, 

"Ctio ntZ S, or some other cause outside himself, 
uZ the time being lost his freewill; hypnotic suggestion 
does^no^contradict, buf supports the will, until it is again strong 

enough fo control ^ imagine that 1 am advocating the 

adontton of hypnotic treatment, even of this milder kind, ... the 
. V the obiect of my quotation is only to show you how 
the more careful investigation of hypnotic phenomena is brmgmg 
the whole subject very closely into connection with .0^ subject 
on which every educationalist is engager . ore ^ (hat 

made evident that scientific hypnotism has much 
is worth our pondering over-you in V™' ~ 
parish, have some light to throw on the deeped my > q( 
cation and religion alike-that mystery the 

which we are looking at when we name os , r 0 d's govern- 

contradictions, mutual responsibility, free wi , an & c i ea rly 

ment. And the more closely we examine them, the n ^ 

I think we realise that the discoveries of the fiyP n ° ordina ry 

additional emphasis laid cn a conclusion to w ' c 1 ^at the 
experience already pointed. For instance, w on q oC i has 

power of suggestion is the one great instrumen v* ^ 0 nly 
put into your hands for the education of your c u t * . p r in- 

practical method of putting into effect the g rca ™ thing* 

ciple we^first looked at, stating that 1 am stating ^ stating 
nothing that experience does not fully bear out, 
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a fact that the discoveries of scientific hypnotism have set before 
us in such a startling and thought-compelling manner, that it 
has almost the effect of a new revelation. 

1 lie infinite power of suggestion for good or evil was known 
before, was known by a thousand experiences of natural life ; 
but in the light of the discoveries of hypnotic science, it assumes 
a terrible and vigorous reality. This hypnotism that startles 
you is the study of the conditions regulating the power of 
suggestion : it shows you its tremendous power over a patient 
isolated from all other counteracting influences. It shows you 
the power which you yourselves possess over others, only that 
power under natural conditions is counteracted by a thousand 
other influences perhaps as strong, perhaps stronger, than the 
force of your suggestion. But what I want you to notice is that 
your children are not under natural conditions, the counter- 
acting influences are very few, and those few mainly the results 
of your own action. The child is unavoidably under conditions 
approaching the conditions of a hypnotic patient. The power 
of suggestion is without doubt, I think, the tremendously 
powerful instrument, sufficient, if properly used, to mould the 
characters of your children. One or two observations I will 
add, for the sake of brevity as disjointed notes, for consideration. 

First, if you hand your children over to the charge of servants, 
you are deliberately transferring this tremendous power over 
your children’s characters from yourselves to others. 

Secondly, it has been argued, with at least a show of truth, and 
supported by evidence, that one-half of all the faults of children 
are the result of direct suggestions contained ;n the well-meant 
but utterly foolish words or actions of those in whose charge 
they are. As a partial explanation of this, I will remind you 
that a hypnotic patient, who has been assured that he is a pigi 
immediately proceeds to grunt, and otherwise act as he thinks a 
pig ought to act. 

Thirdly, the force of your suggestion lies in its consistency with 
the one ruling principle of religion or altruism which has been 
before mentioned : every inconsistency of yours, whether of 
word or act, is a disturbing and counteracting force introduced 
by yourself ; it is a counter-suggestion to the one great princip c 
which is to be the moulding force of the character you arc 
aiming to bring up. 

Fourthly, the force of a hypnotic suggestion depends on two 
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- "TT^mte^ and the complete 

things: absence of cou_ th ^ jt is delivered . 

clearness and com i this par t of my subject with two 

Fifthly, May I childish faults? You cannot li e , 

examples of torm of your na ture is the spirit of God, 

because the stronge nf e you are trying to make this 

and He 15 the trU e ’ r and stronger ; therefore you hate all li es 
part of you * ot sulk> because the greatest pleasure 

and meanness. ^ hglp others ; but to sulk only means 

you have is to P h have displeased you, therefore 

you want to disp ease those w ^ ^ ^ form> but it conveys 

the gist ^f 'the suggestion you are ever impressing on the child 

and gradually and 

° f dvJs sHenXfrom, the dominating suggestion of the whole 
X L Process. Once again, in leaving this, infinitely the 
„„“t important, part of my subject, w.U you pardon my dulness 
and length, since it is my conviction that tf I have helped you 
even to realise the special difficulty of your task, even seriously 
to consider the tremendous instrument put mto your hands for 
its accomplishment, then my paper has not been in vain . 


(To be continued.) 


OBJECT TEACHING; 

OR, WORDS AND THINGS. 

Part II. 


“ Her eyes are open ; 
Aye, but their sense is shut.” 

Shakespeare. 


You may now fairly challenge me to give some concrete instance 
of what I consider good Object Teaching. “ These are very fair 
philosophies of yours, no doubt,” it may be urged, “ but unless 
you reduce your theories to practice, how can we be sure that 
they are not like the proverbial horse, which is a very good steed 
in the stable, but an arrant jade on the journey ? ” 

After some consideration I have chosen as the subject of my 
lesson the common duck ; not that I mean to make up one 


adapted only for infants, for I intend it for children over ten 
years, but because of its familiarity and the ease of procuring a 
specimen. Of course the compilation is intended to take up 
much more than one lesson time, and I can only give you the 
matter of the lesson, as it would take too long to show 
the method. In a lesson on the duck I should avoid com- 
mencing with its Latin name ( Anas boschus), its ornithological 
classification, and its history under domestication, and I shou d 
prefer to take, first of all, what we see of it ourselves. The 
children must be made to visit a pond, where there are uc s 
very frequently— the first time with their teacher, anc a er- 
wards by themselves, and the points which I state as facts shou 
be -ained by questioning the class after they have been to the 
pond and watched the ducks. A live duck should also be brought 

into school from time to time. . • 

Where does the duck live ? Mostly in the wa * er ’ " v 
winter. If we swam about in water which was nearly freez 
ino- we should be starved with cold. What is the 1 e 
between us and the duck ? The duck has feathers, and we 


